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“Dr  Grenfell's  courageous  work  during 
the  past  thirty-eight  years  has  brought 
him  the  admiration  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  all  over  the  world.’’ 


Master  Mariner  and  Captain  of  his 
hospital  ship  The  Strathcona 


Some  of  Sir  Wilfred’s  large  family — Children’s 
Home,  St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland 


The  Doctor  visits  the  sick  in  winter 


The  Physician  and  his  patients 


Hunting  for  seal  meat 
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The  Challenge  of  Labrador 


foreword 

may  not  be  scientific  knowledge  or  pro¬ 
found  philosophy  that  prompts  the  world  to 
love  the  unselfish  man  or  woman.  It  is,  rather, 
quite  the  most  natural  thing  to  do. 

The  world  remembers  most  lovingly  at  the 
Cenotaphs  those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
others,  rendering  them  an  homage  beyond  all 
comparison. 

Generosity  to  strangers  may  not  seem  exact¬ 
ly  logical,  but  then  life  itself  is  no  more 
rational  than  is  the  practice  of  medicine  a 
pure  science. 

Why?  Because  drab  futility  awaits  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  hang  Happiness  on  material  pegs. 
There  is  an  alluring  charm  in  the  belief  that 
some  permanence  endures  in  the  things  that 
mean  most  to  us,  that  we  really  are  our 
brother’s  keeper,  and  as  such  may  win  trophies 
that  are  eternal. 

So  it  is  with  Labrador  and  the  North. 

To  build  hospitals,  establish  child  welfare 
work,  institute  schools  in  Labrador,  where 
there  was  no  help  when  it  was  sorely  needed, 
has  been  the  Great  Adventure. 

Many  who  have  been  down  on  the  Coast 
feel  the  inspiration  they  have  found  in  the 
vision  of  personal  achievement  more  valuable 
to  them  than  any  other  possession,  either 
material  or  spiritual.  They  have  found  life 
there,  to  be  a  Field  of  Honor  to  be  won  at 
any  cost. 
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The  Challenge  of  Labrador 

The  Grenfell  Association 
is  blit  a  group  of  people  of 
faith  in  happiness  acquired 
through  service  to  others, 
without  regard  to  creed. 

Expansion  has  followed 
their  first  small  beginnings, 
and  the  irresistible  longing 
to  bring  to  these  simple 
fisher-folk  education  and  the  inspiration  of 
God’s  gifts,  has  meant  ever  more  outlay  of 
money  as  well  as  effort. 

Those  who  have  shared  in  this  work  have 
loved  it  more  and  more  as  the  years  have 
passed,  and  the  realization  has  come  that 
to  live,  this  work  must  grow,  like  all  else  in 
Nature’s  scheme. 

And  for  this  purpose  we  must  ask  our 
friends  to  help  with  the  Budget,  and  thus 
share  with  us  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
the  helping  of  those  less  fortunate. 
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In  the  days  long  gone  by,  the  Norsemen,  sailing  by 
a  bleak  coast  of  long  and  sandy  shores,  named  these 
stretches  “Wonderstrands,”  because  they  were  “so  long 
to  sail  by.”  To  these  early  travellers  the  coast  of 
Labrador  appeared  rugged  and  forbidding,  stern  and 
pitiless  to  those  who  sought  its  shelter.  Returning  home, 
they  reported  they  had  found  a  land  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  “entirely  void  of  any  good  qualities.” 

Century  after  century  Labrador,  the  land  of  the 
“Naked  Rocks,”  remained  wrapped  in  solitary  gran¬ 
deur,  its  marvelous  fastnesses  still  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  man.  Even  today,  the  interior  is  inhabited  only 
by  bands  of  roving  Indians,  those  mighty  hunters  who 
break  a  path  through  the  trackless  and  gloomy  forests 

“Where  the  white  moss  meets  the  footstep 
And  the  way  is  long  before.” 

,  With  the  almost  unlimited  water  power  and  timber 
supply,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Governments 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  recently  sought  to  have 
settled  the  ancient  dispute  concerning  the  inland 
boundary  of  the  peninsula.  In  1927,  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  granted  to  Newfoundland 
this  strip  of  land,  thus  giving  to  Britain’s  oldest  colony 
practically  the  entire  territory  of  Labrador. 

Through  the  heart  of  Labrador  flows  the  Hamilton 
River,  a  mighty  .stream,  which  drops  at  one  point  two 
hundred  feet  in  tremendous  rapids,  and  then  with  a 
roar,  which  can  be  heard  twenty  miles  away,  makes  a 
final  plunge  into  a  circular  basin  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  below. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fishermen  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  shore  of  Labrador  by  the  wealth  of  its 
fisheries,  and  from  that  time  onward  this  industry  has 
constituted  her  greatest  title  to  fame.  This  same  centu¬ 
ry  saw  the  establishing  of  fur-trading  posts,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  a  number  of  permanent  villages  were  started  along 
the  Coast,  the  early  settlers  moving  up  the  bays  for 
the  winter,  after  the  brief  summer  season  was  over. 

Labrador  possesses  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the 
world;  its  wonderful  inlets,  much  like  the  Fjords  of 
Norway,  form  perfect  natural  harbours,  running  up 
into  the  interior  for  150  to  200  miles.  The  Torngat 
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Sir  Wilfred  at  the  wheel  of  his  hospital  ship, 

the  Strathcona 


mountains  of  Northern  Labrador  have  an  altitude  of 
over  6,000  feet;  rising  steeply  from  the  sea  in  stately 
grandeur,  their  majestic  beauty  is  almost  unrivalled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  coast  rises  precipitously  from  the  sea,  sometimes 
to  a  height  of  4,000  feet,  naked  grey,  weather  beaten 
rocks,  scarred  by  storms  and  heavy  ice  but  with  a 
beauty  all  their  own.  During  the  long  winter  the  land 
appears  to  slumber  under  its  deep  mantle  of  snow, 
every  bay  and  creek  is  paved  with  ice,  and  the  raging 
of  the  sea  is  stilled.  But  when,  the  long  sleep  ended, 
the  land  is  awakened  by  the  summer  sun,  then  these 
same  grey  rocks  are  bathed  in  golden  sunlight,  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky  above  is  reflected  in  the  water  below, 
and  playing  on  passing  icebergs  makes  them  irridescent 
as  the  rainbow. 

No  longer  need  we  think  of  Labrador  merely  as  a 
land  of  snow  and  ice  “where  the  ghostly  icebergs  go.” 
It  is  certain  that  when  this  country  becomes  better 
known  the  beauty  of  her  scenery  will  attract  many  to 
her  shores.  Labrador  is  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era;  she  is 
coming  at  last  into  her  own,  she  has  flung  out  her 
challenge  to  the  world. 
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Thirty-five  years  ago,  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  then  a 
young  English  doctor  straight  from  Oxford  and  the 
London  Hospital,  first  visited  the  “bleak”  coast  of 
Labrador.  There  he  found  that  the  population  of 
Labrador  and  Northern  Newfoundland,  composed  of 
hardy  English,  Scotch- Irish  fisher-folk,  lived  in  isolated 
communities  where  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  and  all 
other  benefits  of  civilization  were  practically  unknown. 
For  generations  a  simple  gun  shot  wound  might  have 
meant  death,  while  a  carelessly  handled  fish  hook  in¬ 
volved,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  an  arm  before  relief  arrived. 
Periodical  epidemics  swept  the  Coast,  when  the  simplest 
of  practical  hygienic  measures  would  have  spelled 
prevention.  Nutritional  diseases,  caused  by  an  un¬ 
balanced  diet  and  severe  and  uncertain  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  were  prevalent,  and  tuberculosis  in  its  most 
virulent  forms  was  rampant  along  the  length  of  the 
Coast. 

Wilfred  Grenfell,  a  direct  descendant  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  of  Spanish  Armada  fame,  had  spent  several 
years  on  a  hospital  boat,  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishers.  The  picture  of 
unrelieved  sickness  and  suffering  was  a  challenge  to 
his  medical  skill,  Christian  faith,  and  his  natural  love 
for  all  those  who  “go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.”  In  spite 
of  a  comfortable  practice  in  Mayfair,  he  determined 
to  cast  his  lot  with  these  fishermen. 


Grenfell  nurse  starting  on  a  winter’s  trip 
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That  this  challenge  has  been  answered  is  shown  by 
the  record  of  achievement  of  which  the  Association 
and  its  workers  are  justly  proud.  Beginning  with  a 
staff  of  two  doctors  and  one  nurse,  operating  in  a  shack 
of  timber  cut  from  the  forests  surrounding  it,  has 
grown  the  Grenfell  Mission.  The  interveningthirty-seven 
years  have  seen  the  establishment  of  five  hospitals, 
eight  nursing  stations,  two  orphanages,  two  boarding 
schools,  agricultural,  industrial  and  child  welfare  de¬ 
partments,  and  social  service  work,  as  well  as  a  large 
Seamen’s  Institute,  in  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 


Sir  Wilfred  wins  the  confidence  of  two  little 

patients 


Last  year  the  hospitals  treated  over  twelve  thousand 
patients,  while  two  hundred  children  were  cared  for  at 
the  orphanages  and  boarding  schools.  Today,  instead 
of  the  little  ninety-ton  ketch,  the  first  ship  in  which 
Sir  Wilfred  crossed  to  Labrador  from  England,  each 
summer  finds  half  a  dozen  Grenfell  boats  nosing  their 
way  into  remote  harbors  and  fjords  of  the  Coast  with 
nurses,  doctors  and  dentists.  The  hospital  boat, 
Strathcona  II,  with  Sir  Wilfred  at  the  wheel,  cruises 
up  and  down  the  coast  of  Labrador,  bringing  relief 
and  aid  to  the  isolated  settlements  where  the  mail 
boats  never  call,  and  where  often  it  is  impossible  for 
the  people  to  reach  a  hospital. 
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At  the  close  of  the  season  of  open  water,  the  boats 
go  south  to  await  the  approach  of  Spring;  the  harbors 
fill  with  ice  and  a  white  stillness  creeps  down  from  the 
North,  enwrapping  for  nine  months  of  the  year  the 
coast  and  hinterlands.  Then  the  dog  teams  cover  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  snow  trails,  bringing  patients  to 
the  thirteen  Grenfell  medical  centers,  that,  with 
their  staffs  of  trained  doctors  and  nurses,  shine  forth 
as  sure  and  ever-waiting  relief  for  those  in  distress. 

During  these  months  of  the  year,  the  Industrial 
buildings  are  the  centers  of  intense  activity.  Here  the 
women  of  the  coast,  through  their  efforts  in  weaving, 
knitting  and  mat  hooking  are  given  the  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  the  support  of  their  families,  and 
here  the  unfortunates,  who  through  illness  or  per¬ 
manent  disability  are  physically  unable  to  carry  on 
the  arduous  work  of  fishing,  are  given  employment, 
and  are  often  made  self-supporting  through  toy-making 
and  carving  of  ivory  walrus  and  nar-whale  tusks. 

Annually,  about  one  hundred  workers  go  North  to 
the  Grenfell  stations.  Sir  Wilfred's  own  faith  has  been 
the  very  devout  but  practical  one,  emphasizing  “not 
creeds  but  deeds.”  The  qualifications  for  service  with 
him  on  the  Labrador  have  never  been  affiliations  with 
any  particular  religious  denomination,  nor  belief  in  any 
dogmatic  creed,  but  simply  the  desire  to  serve,  the 
training  and  capacity  to  fill  some  special  post,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  readiness  of  the  applicant  to  pay  his 
own  expenses. 

Two  orphanages  and  one  small  boarding  school  care 
practically  for  the  future  of  our  Northern  children. 
Also,  the  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  School  at  St.  Anthony 
provides  for  the  education  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils,  while  many  more  must  be  refused  admission 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  building. 
About  twenty  summer  teachers  go  yearly  to  the  Coast 
at  their  own  expense,  and  spend  their  holidays  holding 
schools  in  the  small  coves. 

The  splendidly  equipped  hospital  at  St.  Anthony 
is  an  achievement  of  which  any  man  may  well  be 
proud,  but  Sir  Wilfred’s  greatest  satisfaction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  erected  entirely  by  local 
labour.  All  the  men  who  directed  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  work  were  returned  local  boys,  who  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
International  Grenfell  Association,  and  have  come  back 
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Children  at  the  St.  Anthony  Orphanage 

to  give  their  own  country  the  benefit  of  their  education. 
Moreover,  two  of  the  nurses  at  this  hospital  during 
its  first  winter  were  Newfoundland  girls  who  had  been 
given,  through  the  Educational  Department,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  becoming  trained  nurses.  Many  others 
have  also  been  sent  to  America,  Canada,  and  England 
for  supplementary  technical  training,  and  are  now 
serving  their  own  people  as  dressmakers,  plumbers, 
electricians,  stenographers,  industrial  teachers,  and  in 
many  other  vocations  including  a  tinsmith  and  a 
tanner. 

Save  for  the  splendid  and  long-continued  help  of 
the  Needlework  Guild  of  America,  many  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  would  have  remained  unsolved.  The  Labrador 
people  owe  them  more  debts  than  they  can  ever  hope 
to  repay. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  all  who  believe  in  life  as  a  worth¬ 
while  venture  and  not  a  selfish  tragedy,  to  extend  to 
their  fellow-creatures  the  message  of  love  in  the  forms 
in  which  they  themselves  would  most  wish  it.  This 
privilege  the  members  of  the  International  Grenfell 
Association  have  been  claiming,  and  hope  to  continue 
to  claim  for  many  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  the 
International  Grenfell  Association,  has  said  “It  is  one 
of  the  most  simple,  direct,  and  vital  applications  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  to  human  needs  that  modern  times 
have  seen.” 
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Extract  from  “Who’s  Who” 

GRENFELL,  Wilfred  Thomason,  K.C.M.G.  (1927), 
M.D.,  Oxford,  F.R.C.S.,  F.A.C.S.,  2nd  son  of  late  Rev. 
Algernon  S.  Grenfell,  of  Mostyn  House,  Parkgate, 
Cheshire;  b.  1865,  educ.  Marlborough,  Oxford  Univ. 
and  Lond.  Hosp.;  m.  1909.  Anne,  d  of  Edmund  Mac- 
Clanahan,  of  Chicago;  2  s.,  1  dau.:  Hon.  Fellowship  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  of  America,  1915;  Major  in  the 
Harvard  Surgical  Unit  in  France;  Hon.  Williams’ 
L.L.D.  College,  1901;  Hon.  M.A.  Harvard  University, 
1909;  Hon.  M.D.  Toronto  University,  1911;  Hon. 
LL.D.  McGill  University,  1928,  Hon.  Litt.D.  New 
York  University,  1928;  LL.D.  Middlebury  College, 
1928,  Hon.  LL.D.  Princeton  University,  1929,  Hon. 
D.S.C.  Bowdoin  College,  1929,  Honourary  Rotarian  of 
New  York;  received  Murchison  Bequest,  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  1911;  Gold  Medal  of  National 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences  of  America,  1920;  Lord 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  1928;  Loyal  Knight  of  the 
Round  Table,  1928;  went  out  to  Labrador  Coast  under 
Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  1892, 
explored  Labrador  Coast  from  Belle  Isle  to  Cape 
Chidley;  has  established  hospitals,  nursing  stations, 
orphanages,  schools  and  industrial  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fishermen;  master  mariner,  and  superintendent 
of  the  International  Grenfell  Association. 

BOOKS 

by  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D. 

A  Labrador  Doctor — Autobiography 
Adrift  on  an  Icepan 
A  Man’s  Faith 

Down  North  on  the  Labrador 
Down  to  the  Sea 
Labrador  Days 

Labrador  Looks  at  the  Orient 

Labrador — The  Country  and  the  People 

Northern  Neighbours 

Religion  in  Every-Day  Life 

Tales  of  the  Labrador 

That  Christmas  in  Peace  Haven 

The  Adventure  of  Life 

The  Harvest  of  the  Sea 

What  Christ  Means  to  Me 

What  the  Church  Means  to  Me 

Yourself  and  Your  Body 

These  books  are  on  sale  at  the  Grenfell  offices. 
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OUTSTANDING  ACTIVITIES 


H  OSPITALS 

St.  Anthony,  North  Newfoundland 
Battle  Harbour 
Indian  Harbour 
Harrington 
North  West  River 


l 

/ 


Labrador 


NURSING  STATIONS 
Spotted  Islands 
Forteau 
Mutton  Bay 
Conche 
Flower’s  Cove 


} 


Labrador 


j  Newfoundland 
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The  new  St.  Anthony  Hospital 

Hospital  Steamer  “Strathcona  II”1 
Hospital  Boats,  Maraval,  Zavorah,  Yale,  Northern 
Messenger. 

Orphanage  and  Public  School  at  St.  Anthony 
Home  and  Public  School  at  North  West  River 
Industrial  Centers: 

St.  Anthony  Red  Bay  Boulter’s  Rock 

Seal  Islands  George’s  Cove 

Public  Health  Nurses  in  outlying  settlements 
Summer  schools  in  outlying  settlements 
Industrial  Department  giving  employment  to  many 
hundreds  on  the  Coast 

Educational  Department  providing  technical  training 
for  students 
Clothing  Department. 
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HOW  YOU  CAK  HELP 

$3  or  more  will  enroll  you  as  an  annual  member 
and  will  give  you  a  subscription  to  the 
quarterly  magazine  “Among  the  Deep-Sea 
Fishers.” 

$15  will  :  provide  a  ton  of  coal  for  Sir  Wilfred’s 
steamer. 

$50  will  provide  dental  supplies  for  a  summer’s  work 
among  the  children. 

$100  will  support  a  hospital  cot  for  one  year. 

$150  will  support  a  child  in  the  Children’s  Home  for 
one  year. 

$ 200  will  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  a  volunteer 
nurse  for  the  summer. 

$250  will  pay  one  month’s  wages  to  10  people  in  the 
Industrial  workroom. 

$350  will  pay  the  salary  of  a  school  teacher  for  one 
year. 

$500  will  pay  the  salary  of  a  public  health  nurse  for 
one  year. 

$1000  in  one  payment  makes  one  a  Life  Member. 

$2000  will  endow  a  hospital  cot  permanently. 

$5000  (in  one  payment)  makes  one  a  Patron. 

Cfje  international  Grenfell  gtooriation 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

SUPPORTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

United  States 

Grenfell  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

New  England  Grenfell  Association,  Inc. 

120  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

London 

Grenfell  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
82  Victoria  St.,  S.W.  1 

N  EWFOUNDLAND 

Grenfell  Association  of  Newfoundland,  Inc. 

St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
Canada 

Grenfell  Labrador  Medical  Mission 
221  Gilmour  St.,  Ottawa 
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he  Northern  District 


of  International  Grenfell 
Association  Territory 


Hamilton  Inlet  and 

Sandwich  Bay  Stations 

Including 

Indian  Harbour  Summer  Hospital 

North  West  River  Cottage  Hospital , 

and  “  Yale  School.  ’* 

Muddy  Bay  Nursing  Station 

and  Public  School. 


Medical  Officer  in  Charge, 

HARRY  L.  P ADDON 
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Panorama  of  Indian  Harbor 


NEWS  FROM  THE  NORTH 

It  will  be  fifteen  years  next  June  since  the  writer 
joined  Dr.  Grenfell’s  staff.  The  late  Dr.  John  Mason 
Little,  who  was  the  builder  of  St.  Anthony’s  high 
surgical  reputation,  was  about  halfway  through  his 
decade  of  brilliant  service.  Dr.  John  Grieve  was  al¬ 
ready  nearing  the  end  of  more  than  a  decade  of  work 
in  southern  Labrador,  chiefly  in  Battle  Harbor  dis¬ 
trict.  There  had  been  no  regular  winter  service,  apart 
from  itinerant  work,  north  of  that  point.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Wakefield  had  spent  one  winter,  in  makeshift  quar¬ 
ters,  in  Sandwich  Bay. 

It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  help  open  the 
pioneer  winter  hospital,  as  the  junior  colleague  of 
Dr.  Wakefield,  at  Mud  Lake  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  in  the  fall  of  1912.  after  taking  over  the  sum¬ 
mer  service  at  Indian  Harbor.  After  two  experimental 
winters  at  Mud  Lake,  a  permanent  post  was  opened 
at  North  West  River  in  1915.  It  was  six  vears  later 
that  a  Nursing  Station  was  started  in  Sandwich  Bay, 
in  connection  with  the  Muddy  Bay  Boarding  School; 
and  one  year  later  the  Public  School  itself  became 
an  I.G.A.  Institution. 

The  expansion  of  Indian  Harbor,  the  starting  and 
development  of  the  other  two  stations,  together  con¬ 
stitute  a  chapter  of  the  Mission’s  progress  in  which 
many  friends  of  the  medical  officer  have  demonstrated 
their  interest.  But  while  there  has  been  definite 
progress,  none  is  more,  conscious  than  the  writer  of 
the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  its  achievement. 

First  and  foremost,  the  partnership  of  his  wife 
for  fourteen  years.  As  nurse,  housekeeper,  clothing- 
store  and  industrial  manageress,  trainer  of  native 
maids,  live-stock  and  agricultural  farmerette,  her 
work  has  been  so  comprehensively  complementary 
to  his  own,  that  the  interruption  of  the  active  part¬ 
nership  (to  allow  of  the  boys’  education  outside) 
seems  a  veritable  cataclysm. 

Secondly,  Dr.  Grenfell’s  superintendence: — 

When  the  Chief  hands  over  a  few  hundred  square 
miles  to  a  recruit,  the  latter  is.  ever  conscious  that 
he  does  not  expect  to  find  things  “in  statu  quo” 
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North  West  River  Memorial  Hospital 


when  he  pays  his  next  visit.  The  Chief  himself  is 
sure  to  be  intensely  active  elsewhere;  and  if  the 
recruit  does  not  wish  his  station  to  be  put  off  the 
map,  relatively  speaking,  he  has  to  keep  busy.  When 
the  Chief  does  breeze  in,  queries  and  suggestions  rain 
like  shrapnel.  Surgical  operations  and  religious  serv¬ 
ices,  building  projects  and  judicial  cases,  industrial 
discussions  and  discretionary  accounts,  educational 
problems  and  points  of  navigation,  combined  with 
sporadic  naps  and  meals  (and  an  occasional  picnic 
or  fishing  expedition,  since  he  “believes  in  keeping 
young”) — these  all  combine  to  leave,  a  Turneresque 
impression  of  a  personality  rather  than  a  detailed 
picture  of  a  Superintendent  with  precepts  and  pro¬ 
hibitions.  The  unmistakable  significance  is  that  things 
have  been  done,  are  being  done,  and  must  be  done — 
details  of  method  and  finance  can  be  settled  later. 

Thirdly,  the  broad  and  sympathetic  directorship 
with  which  Superintendent  and  staff  are  alike  blessed. 
The  writer  will  never  forget  his  first  meeting  with 
the  Board  in  1918.  The  influenza  epidemic  had  just 
decimated  some  sections  of  the  little  northern  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  was  just  the  time  to  turn  the 
country’s  greatest  disaster  into  its  greatest  blessing 
by  providing  an  institution  to  serve  the  double 
function  of  orphanage  and  boarding  school.  BUT : — 
The  New  Orphanage  at  St.  Anthony  was  greatly 
under-subscribed.  The  Schooner  “George  B.  Cluett” 
was  wrecked.  The  “Strathcona”  needed  repairs  costing 
SI 3.000.00.  There  was  a  very  heavy  deficit  in  the 
Budget.  The  Endowment  Campaign  was  imminent, 
and  it  hardly  seemed  the  time  for  fresh  enterprise 
and  appeal.  Even  Dr.  Grenfell’s  opinion  was,  “They 
will  not  consider  it.” 

But  though  faced  with  all  these  embarrassments, 
no  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  the  tale  of  woe  from  the 
north.  A  fair  chance  was  given  to  state  the  case.  A 
special  fund  was  authorized  at  each  office,  and  a 
special  lecture  tour  sanctioned.  When  a  resulting  sum 
of  nine  thousand  dollars  was  reported  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Board,  there  was  not  a  dissentient  voice  in 
appropriating  it  to  swell  the  fund  raised  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gordon  independently. 
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Fourthly,  the  willing,  able,  and  cheerful  support 
of  nurses  and  ‘‘aides”  and  ‘‘Wops.”  It  would  take 
a  volume  to  do  justice  to  this.  Miany  a  project  has 
come  to  fruition  through  the  first-hand  interest  ac¬ 
quired  by  personal  participation  in  the  work.  Nor 
must  the  help  of  the  native  auxiliary  staff  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  vision  of  a  Labrador  cook,  with  one  arm 
in  a  sling  because  of  a  nasty  septic  process,  seeing  to 
the  feeding  of  fifty-eight;  or  of  a  Labrador  maid,  the 
last  survivor  of  seven  during  a  measles  epidemic,  yet 
attempting  the  work  of  the  other  six — these  also 
have  a  place  in  the  picture.  So,  too,  have  the  office 
staffs,  behind  the  lines,  and  each  and  all  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Backed  by  all  these  forces,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  fifteen  years  had  not  resulted  in  significant 
changes.  Here  they  are,  in  Calendar  form: — 
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1912.  Indian  Harbor  Station,  as  it  then  was.  Two 
tiny  wards  (four  and  five  beds).  Three-bed  “T.B.” 
shack,  attached  to  Mission-Room  (semi-detached 
from  Hospital).  Minute  dispensary  and  operating 
room.  Staff  quarters  consisted  of  three  small  rooms, 
staff  being  inextricably  mixed  up  with  patients.  Total 
water-supply  for  all  purposes,  one  mud-hole  in  a 
swamp.  Various  out-houses,  and  Auxiliary  Ketch 
“Yale.”  Pioneer  winter  Hospital  venture  at  Mud 
Lake,  at  mouth  of  Grand  River.  Drs.  Wakefield  and 
P-ddon. 

1913.  Mission-Room  at  Indian  Harbor  transformed 
into  new  men’s  Hospital  quarters.  Work  on  reservoir 
begun.  Second  winter  Hospital  at  Mud  Lake.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Paddon  and  a  nurse. 

1914.  Women’s  quarters  added  over  men’s  at 
Indian  Harbor  Hospital,  making  a  24-bed  semi-de¬ 
tached  Hospital;  with  2  wards,  male  and  female  fresh 
air  shacks,  out-patient  department,  etc.  Reservoir 
continued.  No  winter  Hospital  in  Hamilton  Inlet. 
(Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paddon  on  furlough). 

1915.  Indian  Harbor  new  Mission-Room  added. 
Reservoir  completed.  Doctor’s  Cottage  added.  “Emilv 
Beaver  Chamberlin  Memorial  Cottage  Hospital” 
erected  at  North  West  River,  and  occupied  forth¬ 
with.  (Rev.  Henry  Gordon  comes  to  Sandwich  Bay 
Episcopal  Mission). 

1916.  Garden  made  from  forest  land  at  North 
West  River.  Dog-proof  chicken-pen  added. 

1917-18.  War  depression  at  its  height.  Funds  and 
personnel  alike  handicapped.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
at  pig-farming  at  North  West  River. 

1919.  Laundry  added  at  Indian  Harbor.  I.G.A. 
sanctions  special  campaign  for  Public  School  and 
Orphanage  (combined)  for  Sandwich  Bay,  after 
“Flu”  epidemic. 

1920-21.  Muddy  Bay  School  under  construction. 
(First  operated  under  Newfoundland  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  with  Rev.  Henry  Gordon  as  Warden).  Handy¬ 
man’s  cottage  added  at  North  West  River.  Winter 
Nursing  station  started  in  Sandwich  Bay. 
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1922.  I.G.A.  assumes  Directorship  of  Muddy  Bay 
School.  New  wing  added  to  North  West  River  Hos¬ 
pital  comprising  small  ward,  nurse’s  room  and  Social 
Room. 

1923.  “Yale”  refitted.  Wood-walk  at  Indian  Har¬ 
bor  re-laid.  Additional  reservoir  constructed  at  In¬ 
dian  Harbor. 

1924.  News  of  burning  of  North  West  River  Hos¬ 
pital  received  in  U.S.A.  in  March.  Hospital  re-built 
in  summer,  entirely  by  I.G.A.  men.  Radio-receiver 
installed.  Wharf  constructed  at  Indian  Harbor.  Elec¬ 
tric  light  installed.  North  West  River. 

1925.  Barn  built  at  North  West  River,  and  small 
cattle-farm  started.  Workshop  added  to  station. 

1926.  “Yale  School”  construction  starts  at  North 
West  River.  Dormitory  erected,  and  school  opened 
Oct.  3rd.  Electric  light  installed  Indian  Harbor.  Wire¬ 
less  transmitter  installed. 

1927.  New  Class-rooms,  and  a  cottage  to  be 
added  to  “Yale  School.”  X-Ray  and  Ultra-Violet 
Ray  Plants  to  be  installed  in  Hamilton  Inlet.  Broad¬ 
casting  telephones  projected  for  all  main  stations. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  developments  that 
should  be  mentioned.  All-year  dental  service  was 
started  in  the  northern  district  during  the  past 
twelve  months;  Dr.  Krasnoff  having  operated  from 
our  Stations  during  the  summer,  has  undertaken  a 
unique  itinerant  service  during  the  winter  that  is 
just  passing. 

Also,  a  most  important  move  was  made  at  North 
West  River  last  spring.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
substitute  well-paid  contract  work  (for  railroad  ties) 
for  the  degrading  able-bodied  relief  that  has  so  long 
been  a  curse  to  the  community.  A  very  respectable 
first  shipment  was  made  from  North  West  River  last 
summer  and  contracts  have  been  given  for  three 
times  as  many  ties  for  this  winter  and  spring.  The 
settlement  of  the  long-drawn-out  territorial  dispute 
between  Canada  and  Newfoundland  should  speed  up 
the  development  of  Labrador’s  now  admittedly  great 
resources.  Water  power,  timber,  ore,  reindeer  pastures, 
besides  the  furring,  cod,  salmon  and  seal  industries 
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should  all  combine  to  bring  that  era  of  prosperity 
for  which  we  are  frantically  trying  to  prepare  our 
people  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  general  medical  and  surgical 
service,  and  educational  facilities  are  now  offered 
on,  approximately,  the  scale  that  seems  justified  by 
the  present  state  of  the  country  and  community  in 
this  region. 

But  while  this  is  true  of  St.  Anthony,  and  of  the 
northern  district,  lack  of  any  continuity  of  service, 
for  many  years  past,  has  prevented  any  such  condi¬ 
tion  being  arrived  at  in  southern  and  western 
Labrador  as  yet. 

Moreover,  our  great  special  menace,  Tuberculosis, 
is  still  almost  unchallenged  over  the  greater  part 
of  our  territory.  We  really  can  do  little,  without 
special  Tubercular  Sanitaria.  Isolation  is  essential, 
if  the  dread  scourge  is  to  be  stopped  from  wiping  out 
whole  families.  But  what  a  challenge,  and  what  a 
vision — to  give  “T.B.”  its  death  blow,  and  offer  a 
healthy  community  as  employees  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  future! 

Muddy  Bay,  with  its  forty  boarders,  and  “Yale 
School”  (combined  boarding  and  day-schools)  which 
will  be  ministering  to  from  sixty  to  seventy  young¬ 
sters  next  winter,  constitute  our  main  hope  for  a 
domestic  revolution  in  the  next  generation.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  heroic,  but  pathetic  itinerant  teaching  sys¬ 
tem  amounts  to  an  epoch  in  itself.  The  advent  of 
wireless  service,  particularly  of  broadcasting  tele¬ 
phones,  is  of  incalculable  importance.  To  maintain 
touch  with  three  stations,  on  a  hundred  and  ninety 
mile  front,  by  means  of  a  twelve-ton  auxiliary  ketch 
is  very  uncertain  work.  While  personal  visits  are 
important,  and  should  be  as  frequent  as  possible, 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  “ring-up”  hardly  needs 
stating. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Westinghouse  Co., 
Station  KDKA  of  Pittsburgh,  it  has  been  possible  to 
receive  most  reassuring  reports  of  the  stations’  prog¬ 
ress,  during  the  medical  officer’s  winter  furlough. 

The  final  point  to  be  made  is  the  great  responsive¬ 
ness  of  the  Labrador  people  when  a  helping  hand  is 
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held  out  to  them.  One  report  recorded  the  raising 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  “Yale  School” 
at  a  little  New  Year  Social  event.  At  Easter,  the 
same  little  community  will  make  a  further  public 
welfare  effort  from  the  proceeds  of  the  hunt.  Re¬ 
peatedly,  when  nature  is  bountiful,  a  community  of 
about  three  hundred,  around  the  head  of  Hamilton 
Inlet,  has  found  between  nine  hundred  and  one 
thousand  dollars,  in  a  single  year,  for  Church,  School 
and  Hospital.  This  means  “giving  till  it  hurts”, 
with  a  vengeance;  and  that  is  why  we  feel  more 
than  justified  in  seeking  outside  help. 

Is  this  “secularism”,  “philanthropy”,  “mere  social 
service”,  as  I  have  heard  alleged?  I  like  to  remind 
myself,,  and  others  that  Jesus  Christ  selected,  out  ol 
all  “Messianic  prophecy”  a  wonderful  Christian  Social 
Service  “platform”  with  which  to  identify  Himself. 
When  He  was  asked  “Art  thou  He?”  He  pointed  to 
His  Social  Service.  When  asked  “What  must  I  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life?”  His  reply  lay  in  Christian 
Social  Service.  When  He  gave  His  conception  of 
man’s  reckoning  with  his  Maker,  it  was  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  Christian  Social  Service.  He  preached 
it  from  the  very  Cross,  commending  the  care  of  the 
bereaved  mother  to  a  worthy  foster  son,  His  own 
particular  friend.  It  was  His  main  teaching  and  His 
main  practice. 

In  no  boastful  spirit,  but  as  a  constant  aspiration 
and  challenge  to  ourselves,  I  end  with  the  words  of 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
I.G.A.  enterprise,  “The  most  simple,  direct,  and 
vital  application  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that  modern 
times  have  seen.”  If,  and  so  long  as,  this  be  true, 
the  enterprise  is  bound  to  prosper. 

HARRY  L.  PADDON,  M.D. 


Contributions  received  by  the  Grenfell  Association 
of  America,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  the  furthering  of  Dr.  Grenfell’s  work. 
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COLD  FACTS 

«•*» 

about 


Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell's  Work  in 


Labrador 


1500  miles  of  coast  line,  mostly  populated 
by  Anglo-Saxons,  is  served  by: 

Four  hospitals 
Seven  nursing  stations 
Four  hospital  ships 
Supply  ship 

Fourteen  industrial  centres 

Orphanage 

Four  summer  schools 

Four  winter  schools,  boarding  and  day 

Twelve  centres  for  distribution  of  new  a  nd 
second  hand  clothing — (all  clothing  paid 
for  by  labour). 

Haul-up  slip  for  steamer  and  schooner 
repairs 

Three  agricultural  and  animal  husbandry 
stations 


425  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Labrador  In)js 
!  63  I  Locu: 
Philadelphia 

Executive  Headquarters  of  Grenfell  Associa^ 


Last  year: 

14,000  patients  were  treated  by  hospitals, 
hospital  ships  and  nursing  stations, 

500  children  were  cared  for  in  the  schools 
and  orphanages, 

2,500  women,  and  convalescent  and  disabled 
men  and  boys  were  given  employment 
through  the  industrial  department. 

40  schooners  and  steamers  were  repaired  in 
haul-up  slip. 

A  year-around  staff  of  61  includes  surgeons, 
nurses,  teachers,  industrial  and  social 
workers.  In  addition  there  is  a  volun¬ 
teer  staff  of  one  hundred  during  the 
summer  months. 

$3.00  or  more  enrolls  you  as  a  member  of 

The  Grenfell  Association  of  America 

and  includes 

A  subscription  to  the  quarterly  magazine 

Among  the  Deep  Sea  Fishers 
an  illustrated  publication  made  up  of 
articles  by  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  and  his 
Staff  in  the  North. 


jstries  Shops 

Street  Y.M.C.A.  Building 

Penna.  St.  John's,  Newfoundland 


of  America  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ANGLO-SAXON  fishermen,  several  thousands  of  them,  have  lived 
for  generations  on  the  fog  and  ice-bound  coast  of  northern 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Forty  years  ago  medical  aid  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  infrequent  visits  of  doctors  from  mail  boats  during  summer 
months.  Children  oft-times  were  crippled  for  life,  because  there 
was  no  one  to  properly  set  a  broken  leg.  Tuberculosis,  beri-beri, 
and  rickets,  the  results  of  malnutrition,  ran  their  courses  practically 
unchecked.  But  because  these  fishermen  came  of  sturdy  stock,  and 
because  of  their  indomitable  will  to  cling  to  an  established  home 
and  mode  of  life,  they  survived  the  lean  years. 

Today  through  help  of  friends  in  countries  of  greater  opportunity, 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  of  arresting  tuberculosis  among  the 
children  of  Labrador;  a  broken  leg  means  an  incapacity  of  weeks,  not 
a  crippled  life;  a  finger  snagged  by  a  fish  hook  does  not  spell  blood 
poisoning.  Children  are  attending  schools  maintained  to  equip  them 
for  life  in  the  North — schools  that  provide  some  of  the  joys  consid¬ 
ered  the  right  of  childhood  in  more  favored  lands. 

And  up  and  down  that  lonely  coast  over  two  thousand  women  and 
disabled  fishermen  are  engaged  in  the  remunerative  occupation  of 
rug  hooking,  weaving,  wood  and  ivory  carving;  industries  in  which 
they  excel.  This  means  money,  clothing,  food — and  has  introduced 
a  pleasure  and  stimulus  into  the  lives  of  these  pioneeVs. 

Much  has  been  accomplished,  but  only  the  foothills  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted.  We  welcome  the  mountains  that  lie  ahead.  To  go  forward 
we  need  reinforcements.  Will  you  therefore  enroll  os  a  member  of 
the  Grenfell  Association  and  help  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  task 
which,  but  for  you,  must  remain  untouched? 

This  is  the  challenge  of  the  Labrador. 
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A  winter  medical  trip. 
Visits  of  the  Doctor 
are  outstanding  events 
of  scores  of  isolated 
communities  of  Lab- 
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A  Labrador  family. 
Anglo-Saxons  whose 
forefathers  settled  the 
Coast  generations  ago. 


Labrador  I 


The  Grenfell  Association 


of  Amer 


Possible  blood  poison¬ 
ing  prevented.  Sir 
Wilfred  at  work  on  his 
hospital  ship  "S.S. 
Strathcona  II"  in  one 
of  the  remote  harbors 
of  the  Labrador. 
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Labrador  women  exchang¬ 
ing  their  handicrafts  for 
clothing.  In  this  way  the 
equivalent  of  a  few  dollars 
outfits  a  family. 


"The  Maraval,"  a  Grenfell 
hospital  ship,  greets  a  vis¬ 
itor  from  the  North. 


Replenishing  St.  Anthony's  winter  fuel  supply.  At  the 
the  new  fireproof  hospital  rated  Grade  A-i  by 
The  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
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A  Contribution  to  the  Grenfell  Association  of: 


$  1 ,000.00 
$  600.00 
$  500.00 
$  250.00 
$  1 50.00 

$  1 00.00 
$  50.00 

$  25.00 

$  20.00 
$  1 5.00 

$  1 0.00 
$  5.00 

$  3.00 


maintains  a  nursing  station  for  four  months, 
provides  a  nurse  for  a  year. 

provides  a  social  worker  or  school  teacher  for  a  year. 

provides  traveling  expenses  of  a  trained  worker. 

maintains  a  child  for  a  year  in  a  children's  home  and 
school. 

provides  running  expenses  of  a  hospital  ship  for  a  week. 

provides  milk  for  the  orphanage  children  for  three  weeks. 

provides  clothing  for  an  orphanage  child  for  a  year. 

maintains  a  husky  dog  for  a  year. 

provides  support  of  a  hospital  cot  for  a  month. 

provides  a  ton  of  coal  for  a  hospital  ship. 

maintains  a  child  for  two  weeks  in  the  orphanage. 

minimum  membership  dues  of  the  Grenfell  Association  of 
America. 


